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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXVI, i. Whole No. ioi. 

I.— THE COLLEGIUM POETARUM AT ROME. 

Among the many reminders of the continuity of human culture 
in the city of Rome no insignificant place may be claimed by the 
guilds and corporations, many of which still have their official 
abode on the Capitol itself, such as the Universita dei Albergatori 1 
and others whose specific names I cannot readily recall at' this 
distance of time. As a matter of fact this Italian expression has 
faithfully preserved the technical term current in the ancient 
Roman Civil Law. There indeed it has for synonymous com- 
panions collegium and corpus? as e. g. in Gaius, Digest, 3, 4, 1. 
In the latter passage we read of the corporate treasury, the area, 
and the president or executive member. The corporation is 
conceived as a miniature commonwealth, and was probably so 
viewed in a legal sense. Gaius says: " Cjuibusautem permissum 
est corpus habere collegii societatis sive cuiusque alterius eorum 
nomine, proprium est ad exemplum reipublicae habere res com- 
munes, arcam communem et actorem sive syndicum per quern 
tamquam in re publica, quod communiter agi fierique oporteat, 
agatur fiat ". And it is just this chronological segment of imperial 
history, just this age of Gaius of Berytus, that furnishes in the main 
Orelli-Henzen with the multitude of epigraphical data, by which 
this particular feature of Roman social life is fully illumined and 
exemplified. But in Henzen's Index X (Collegia Sacra, Publica, 
Privata, p. 170 sqq.) — Liebenam has but two pages, viz., 64-65, on 

'Cf. the Collegium tabernaculariorum, Orelli-Henzen, 6101. 
'Thus too in Th. Mommsen: De Collegiis et Sodaliciis, 1843^.37. Cf. 
Liebenam's monograph, Romisches Vereinswesen, 1890. 
1 
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the Republican era — we look in vain for some guild or club analo- 
gous or comparable to the Collegium Poetarum of the republican 
era. 1 There is an exhaustive enumeration of the Collegia in Rome 
by Kornemann in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. collegium ; but one does 
not expect in a cyclopaedia a detailed essay on the Collegium 
Poetarum, however significant and important a body it might 
have been in the history of the earlier stages of Roman letters. 
Lucian Miiller has something to say on the Collegium Poetarum in 
his Quintus Ennius, Eine Einleitung in das Studium der romischen 
Poesie, St. Petersburg, 1884, p. 30 sqq., but after a close examina- 
tion I am still convinced that not all the ore has been extracted 
from this bed. 

The hymnus in honor of Juno Regina 2 (which Livius of Taren- 
tum composed in the anxious and critical time before Hasdrubal's 
defeat at Sena, 207 B. C.) is called by the historian Livy 27, 37 
"laudabile rudibus ingeniis, nunc abhorrens et inconditum, si re- 
feratur" — words which seem to suggest that the hymn actually 
existed in Livy's time. A reproduction of course would have 
called for some form of accompanying music. But supposing this 
carmen existed in Livy's time, where was it preserved? Perhaps 
among the acta of some sacerdotal corporation, perhaps among 
the family records of the Livii Salinatores, 3 perhaps in the Palatine 
Library, perhaps in the Collegium Poetarum. Verrius Flaccus 
probably had no direct knowledge of this hymnus. As for the 
historian Livy, his ear was hardly more inclined to favor Archaic 
Latin than that of his contemporary Horace, though he may 
not have had any similar motives for complaining of excessive 
appreciation of the earlier or earliest Roman literature. It is true 
Verrius has told us (Festus 333) how Livius Andronicus was 
rewarded, but it is more probable that Verrius here copied Varro 
de Poetis. We cannot help feeling that the gloss as preserved by 
Festus is based substantially on the phraseological sense of the 
Augustan time: " Scribas proprio nomine antiqui et librarios et 
poetas vocabant. At nunc dicuntur scribae equidem librarii, qui 
rationes publicas scribunt in tabulis, 4 itaque cum Livius Andronicus 

'It would hardly do to cite the " Commune Mimorum", Orelli, 2625 or the 
Collegium Scaenicorum,49i6; or the "Corpus Scaenicorum Latinorum", 2619. 

2 V. also M. Hertz, Schriftsteller und Publikum in Rom, p. 6, sq. 1853. 

3 Or of same cognati, for the male descendants seem to have been extinct in 
the time of Augustus. 

4 We may think of the unpleasant experiences which the younger Cato had 
with this guild ; also, of the membership held by Horace. 
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bello Punico Secundo scribsisset carmen, quod a virginibus est 
cantatum, quia prosperius resp. populi R. geri coepta est publice 
attributa est et in Aventino aedis Minervae, in qua liceret scribis 
histrionibusque consistere el dona ponere, in honorem Livi quia 
hie et scribebat fabulas et agebat ". The association of scribae 
and players need not detain us. Rather may one be inclined to 
ask what dona these were, which were to be placed or might be 
placed in the temple of Minerva on the Aventine. This matter, 
as well as the right of regular meetings,' so essential for an actual 
collegium was the main privilege, we may well believe, in the 
S. C. of autumn 207, a practical consequence of the victory of the 
Metaurus 207 ; perhaps directly accomplished by the Consul M. 
Livius Salinator, to whose house probably the old poet stood in 
relation of libertus (that the ins patronatus passed to heirs is well 
known, Justin. Instit. 3, 8); for that the victor of Sena himself was 
the poet's original master or owner, as Teuffel thought, would seem 
to have been impossible, on chronological considerations; more 
likely it was the father of the Consul of 207 who had the same name. 
But to return from this little digression to Verrius or rather to 
Varro — what dona were these? Lucian Miiller, p. 31, calls them 
(as did Hertz before him) in a somewhat off- hand manner " Weih- 
geschenke ". But what person outside of the Collegium had any 
occasion to " consecrate " such gifts, at least in the older time; 
certainly not those persons themselves who gave scenic games, 
whether they were praetors or aediles or the heirs of senators, 
who, in the Latin-Etruscan manner adorned the funeral celebra- 
tion with games or some other form of popular largess. Very 
properly, then, we ask : Could the poor poelae and scribae conse- 
crate such gifts ? Or has Varro here, with his mania for discovering 
parallels with Greek literary history in the development of Roman 
letters, been tempted to see something analogous to the dram- 
atic prizes at Athens? 2 As a matter of fact Verrius-Festus 

1 It would not have been necessary for Lucian Mtiller to go so far afield to 
explain consistere in Festus. In the post-Clodian time, when Verrius made 
his extract from Varro, governmental license was very essential. Our epi- 
graphical parallels, it is true, are all from the imperial era: we find also, e. g. 
coire, licite coire, Lugduni consistentes, etc. 

8 Cf. Fr. Leo, in Hermes vol. 24, p. 67 sqq„ Varro und die Satire. While 
unable in the present place to enter into Leo's suggestions in detail, I would 
like to publish here an emendation of the passage in Liv. 7, 2, so much treated 
from Ritschl downward : " Livius post aliquot annos, qui ab saturis <orsus> 
ausus est primus argumento fabulam serere, etc. 
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says merely dona : and if we proceed without prejudice, we are not 
justified in designating these gifts off-hand as Weihgeschenke, as 
L. Miiller does or as Fr. Marx (in his Accius in Pauly-Wissowa) 
thus calls the portrait-statue of Accius in the temple of the 
Camenae. A donum it clearly was, and we may assume that 
such portraits, especially busts of dead or living members 
of the Collegium were not rare in their meeting-place. If 
this was so, it was not very difficult for Varro in his Hebdo- 
mades to secure portraits, authentic ones too, of a considerable 
number of Roman poets of the Pre-Ciceronian periods of Roman 
letters. 1 As for the prose-writers, who in the main belonged to 
the aristocracy, imagines in abundance were extant in the atria of 
Roman mansions. As for dona then, in the Collegium Poetarum, 
they must in the main have been gifts of the members themselves : 
and we may well ask, is it not intrinsically probable, that among 
these dona there were MSS of the members, deposited there for safe 
keeping; for neither had the socially humble poetae any iablina 
of their own, nor was there any public library in Rome before 
Asinius Pollio. 2 

The earliest contemporary reference to the C. Scribarum or 
Poetarum if I am not mistaken, is in the Asinaria of Plautus. 
The parasite of young Diabolus has drawn up for the latter 
(v. 746 sqq.) a regular civil contract, a contract with the lena, to 
secure possession of the meretrix Philaenium for one year. The 
youth turns to the parasite expressing the desire to hear the 
several stipulations of the contract: " leges pellege (Goetz and 
Schoell's text). 

" Nam tu poeta' s s prosus ad earn rem unicus" : i. e. "a scriba 
you are of unparalleled excellence" — and the contract is seen to 
be soundly drawn. The Collegium Poetarum cannot have been 
in existence very long when Plautus wrote his Asinaria, and still, 
in current parlance scriba and poeia must have been fair equiv- 
alents. Forcellini indeed thought that in the Asinaria passage 
the word poeta ■wa.s=artifex , architectus ; but this word poeta 
must have come into Latium at a pretty early time (from Cam- 
pania, I think) nor is it likely that Plautus could have tried to use 

'Cf. Ritschl, Urlichs, Brunn, Merklin etc., in Ritschl's Opuscula III, p. 
508 sqq. 

8 See the final note on the Fasti of Fulvius Nobilior. 

3 J. H. Gray, the English editor of the Asinaria, has probably missed the 
sense of the passage. 
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it before the Roman populace in its etymological and original 
sense, Plautus, whose words and turns of phrase, and coinage of 
words appealed to the ear of his public, and that, too, with 
directness and immediateness of effect. No, the scribae-poetae 
as notaries or composers of current forms of civil law probably 
constituted a kind of shyster lawyer. Thus, too, we may take the 
passage in the Casina 860 : Nee fallaciam astutiorem ullus fecit | 
Poeta atque ut haec est fabre facta ab nobis. Further cf. Pseu- 
dolus 401 : Sed quasi poeta tabulas quom cepit sibi quaerit quod 
numquam gentiumst, reperit tamen. At first sight it seems as if 
Plautus (or his Greek original) was speaking of the poet's com- 
position specifically, but a more intense examination I believe will 
make us think of a writer in the widest sense. 1 

I said above : the poor poetae and scribae. As they, most of 
them, were, without doubt libertini or the sons of such, and were 
dependent upon the practical use of the itihis for their living and 
material support, we may well look round for other forms of 
quaestus than this of writing MSS for ludi scaenici, whether the 
fee came from magistrates or private patrons. For as for the 
training of actors and rehearsals, that probably was done by the 
dominus gregis such as Ambivius Turpio about 166 sqq. B. c. or 
the two coryphaei of the Roman stage in Cicero's time, Roscius 
in comedy and Aesopus in tragedy, ancient Garricks who indeed 
in their generation gathered great wealth by producing over and 
over Plautus, Caecilius, Terence, Accius, Pacuvius, etc., while 
original dramatic production had sunk down to the level of the 
mimus. 

But to return to the older time, i. e., to the precarious position 
of the scribae and poetae, we cite Cato de moribus in Gellius II 
2,' 2 " Poeticae artis honos non erat ; si quis in ea re studebat, aut 
sese ad convivia adplicabat ", grassator " vocabatur ". I do not 
believe that in the time of the Hannibalic war the type of the 
Attic parasite was at all current in actual Roman society ; or any- 
thing like the umbrae of Horace's time or the recipients of spor- 
tulae in Pliny's or Juvenal's time. How then the poetae of the 

1 The scribae-poetae gloss in Verrius-Festus 333 has a very lexical flavor. 
Perhaps Varro (whose personal language seems to have been steeped in 
Plautinisms) had this note on scribae-poetae in his 28 books de Lingua 
Latina. For of all Varronian books none would seem to have lent itself so 
readily to the practical ends of Verrius as the de L. L. That Verrius 
names Varro so rarely is no proof, of course, against this particular utilization. 
2 1 owe the passage to Hertz. 
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elder Cato's youth sought and found access to the tables of men 
of rank, unless as liberti to the table of the paironus, it is difficult 
to understand. Perhaps they furnished carmina on domestic 
occasions. But that is a mere conjecture. Closer to facts I be- 
lieve we are in assuming that members of the Collegium Poetarum 
furnished funeral inscriptions. Who, e. g., wrote the metrical 
inscription C. I. L. I p. 218, which Mommsen himself calls a 
" scite factum epigramma " ? (no. 1007 ed. 2). While Mommsen 
seems to suggest that he does not place full confidence in Osann's 
attempts to construct smooth iambics, Mommsen's own editing 
furnishes iambics which, line for line, are — metrically — at least 
as smooth as by far the greater number of Plautine senarii in our 
actual tradition. Biicheler's edition is subjoined (Carmina Latina 
Epigraphica I, no. 52, p. 25): 

Hospes, quod deico, paulhim est, asta ac pellege. 
heic est sepulcrum hau pulcrum pulcrai feminae. 
nomen parentes nominarunt Claudiam. 
suom mareitum corde deilexit souo. 
gnatos duos creavit. horunc alteram 
in terra linquit. alium sub terra locat. 
sermone lepido, turn autem incessu commodo. 
domum servavit. lanam fecit, dixi. abei. 

Biicheler thinks it may have been of the age of the Gracchi. 
Asta, pellege, deico, mareiticm, but much more the trick of paro- 
nomasia, 

" sepulcrum bau pu)crum pulcrai " 

remind us of Plautus's time and manner. We may therefore 
safely see in the author a professional poeta, to whom the sorrow- 
ing husband has given the data. The virtues of the excellent 
housewife and consort who has departed too early, are named in 
the two last lines; and the reference to her charm of conversation 
and her graceful gait point to a husband who has not yet ceased 
to be a lover (cf. also v. 4.) and v. 3. is evidently the paraphrase 
of a professional versifier, who spins out the e gentc Claudia into 
a whole verse. In Biicheler's collection and elsewhere there are 
very few epigrammata so old ; but we may safely conceive that 
senatorial and equestrian society constantly and extensively 
called upon the services of the professional poeta not any less 
than upon the professional libitinarii themselves. 

I have above given expression to the conjecture that among 
the dona presented to the Collegium Poetarum there were perhaps 
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also MSS. Before the founding of the libraries of Pollio and 
Augustus in the Apollo temple on the Palatine — where should the 
original MSS of Ennius's Annals have been preserved ? Or are 
we to think that they passed into the possession of the Scipios? 
That it was possible in Cicero's day 1 to inspect the old MSS 
seems evident from Brut. 160: Burrum semper Ennius, nun- 
quam Pyrrhum 

Vi patefecerunt Bruges, 

non Phryges: ipsius antiqui declarant libri. The context 
clearly shows that Cicero desires to adduce an irrefragable 
authority; and an unprejudiced examination of the passage 
seems to point to the fact that Cicero could and did inspect the 
original MSS of Ennius himself. Records of some kind must 
have been preserved by and in the Collegium. The guild which 
pursued scrivening and literary composition too, would, naturally, 
have made and preserved records which told of the entrance or 
of the exit of members. And here I append a further inquiry : 
What were the veteres commentarii to which Cicero is more 
inclined to give credence than to the authority of his literary 
friend Varro, whom elsewhere he esteemed so highly ? Compare 
Brutus 60 : " his enim consulibus, ut in veteribus commentariis 
scriptum est, Naevius est mortuus ; quamquam Varro noster, 
diligentissimus investigator antiquitatis, putat in hoc erratum 
vitamque Naevi producit longius ". Varro therefore himself in- 
spected these commentarii and subjected them to criticism. Otto 
Jahn thinks of " die verschiedenen chronikenartigen Aufzeich- 
ungen". Which? Certainly not any governmental ones. These 
commentarii it seems had no specific author, they were no libri 
or libelli but looser chartae. We must not think of the Didas- 
calica of Accius, nor of the literary-historical writings of Porcius 
Licinius. Rather, if we proceed without constraint or prejudice 
it would seem the most facile act of transition to think of the 
official records of the Collegium, and that they noted the with- 
drawal of Naevius from the Collegium caused by his arrest in 204. 
Let us take one more step forward. I will not now enter upon 
the question, whether the so-called funeral inscriptions of Naevius 
and Plautus (Plautus and Pacuvius Gellius 1, 24) were actually 
intended for this commemorative purpose on their tombs ; I do 
not think so. Even in 1867 O. Jahn (Satura, no. 12, Hermes 

1 And in Quintilian's: I 7. 22. Here nunc E littera terminamus, at veterum 
comicorum adhuc libris invenio Heri ad me venit, etc. 
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vol. 2. p. 243 sq.) considered it as most improbable, while Biich- 
eler, an eminent critic of sepulchral forms, has claimed genuine- 
ness for the Pacuvian lines. Jahn thinks of " epideiktische 
Gedichte, nach dem Vorbilde der Alexandriner, wie schon die 
Anthologie zeigt, leicht erklarlich bei der Vorliebe der R6mer, 
literar-historische Fragen metrisch zu behandeln ". Well, as for 
the Alexandrians, it would hardly be necessary to go so far afield, 
though we must freely concede that, from the beginning, the 
modelling and formative influence of Greek literature was very 
great. 1 Think of the Greek equipment ad ovo of Andronicus of 
Tarentum, ofEnnius of Rudiae, of the constant handling ofMen- 
ander, Philemon, Dipbilos by those members who worked for the 
Ludi Scaenici, or the introduction of metrical forms from the Old 
Attic Comedy into these very Latinizations. Is it not very pro- 
bable, that the members of the Collegium Poetarum themselves 
composed such verses in honor of their dead fellows and perhaps 
put these verses on the bases of busts placed in the Collegium 
itself ? What caused remark in the case of Accius (whose amour 
propre was strong in itseli), was not that he had a statue of him- 
self placed in the temple of the Camenae 2 at all, but that the 
undersized author endowed himself with so tall and stately a figure. 
(Plin. N. H. 34. 19.) 

A great, perhaps an important step in advance is made when 
we pass from the time of Naevius and Plautus to that of Ter- 
ence. For the brief and brilliant career of Terence our authori- 
ties are the Vita of Varro-Suetonius and the prologi of the plays 
themselves. As for Varro he knew of no better material for his 
studies than to make extracts from Porcius Licinius, appending, 
it is true, a criticism based on data derived from another source. 
Jealousy and ill-will were the elements of adversity with which 
the favorite of Scipio Aemilianus had to contend, and that too 
not only in the course of his authorship, but even after his death. 
Why may not the unmeasured attacks made upon Terence have 
been due to the fact that Terence did not belong to the Col- 
legium ? No ideal standard of professional ethics is to be 
assumed. The potent factors in the aspersions directed against 
Terence were envy and jealousy, jealousy concerning income or 
corporate jealousy, or both. Even Caecilius, as Terence in He- 

1 Long before the profession of the ypafifMTiKo( began in Rome, through the 
visit of Krates of Mallos, Sueton. Grammatici 2. 
* I. e. of Hercules Musarum. 
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cyra Prol. i4sqq. makes AmbiviusTurpio 1 say, suffered severely 
in the production of his first two plays. They failed : but why ? 
What were the forces active in the Roman public ? Who set 
them in motion ? It was the (v. 22) iniuria advorsarium, the 
wrong inflicted by his opponents. What opponents? Clearly 
such as had an interest in the failure of the plays written by the 
former slave. Did they organize a hostile claque among the 
spectators themselves ? Ambivius Turpio at least says that Cae- 
cilius' opponents caused the failure. But if they practically suc- 
ceeded they must have been able to avail themselves of the 
means. Now then, what motives had these ' advorsarii ' ? 
Clearly no other than rivalry concerning income and fees — the fee s 
which these intruders such as the Insubrian freedman Caecilius, 
or later the African freedman Terence, received, the fees which 
were after all the main concern of the poor poetae. Think of 
Horace's delineation of the fecundity of the Plautine Muse and 
the motives thereof: Epist. 2, 1, 175 — 

Gestit enim nummum in loculos demittere, post hoc 
Securus cadat an recto stet fabula talo. 

When once he has pouched his fee, he is indifferent as to whether 
the play can maintain itself, (when subject to mature literary 
judgment,) or not. For the poetae clearly had no copyright for 
further productions of the same olay, though this very thing 
would have been to the interest of the professional writers. 
The very item of the fee which Terence received for the Eu- 
nuchus, 8000 sesterces (about $352) proves what a strong interest 
was roused by this very matter: something unheard of, i. e., in 
the Collegium. But when the second effort of the beardless new- 
comer met with such material reward, how must the professional 
jealousy of the older poetae in the Collegium have been roused ! 
If the hated favorite of fortune belonged to the Collegium in the 
preceding year when he entered the professional market with 
his Andria, he probably would have read his MS there or sub- 
mitted it in some way, perhaps privately, and received a recom- 
mendation to the Aediles. But the tradition is much more simple, 
much more natural and evident if we assume that he did 
not himself really belong to the Collegium, when poorly attired 
(contemptiore vestitu) he called on the prosperous Caecilius, 
having been directed to him by the Aediles, in order to read his 
MS to him. I am greatly inclined to doubt that Luscius of 

1 Teuffel, L. G. 110,5,4. 
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Lanuvium, the malivolus vetus poeta in the prologue of the 
Andria (166 B. c.) was the oiily one to envy young Terence and 
set in motion his maledida against him (i. e., with the Aediles 
after they had accepted the MS); perhaps he was only the most 
active or the most prominent. Besides, Terence points to an 
entire class of poetae with pronouncedly contemptuous words: 
" istorum obscuram diligentiam ", though those jealous fellows 
never attained a real position and estimation comparable to that of 
Ennius, Naevius, Plautus. That Luscius, particularly in his 
treatment of the *uo-/ua, furnished to Terence a welcome oppor- 
tunity for technical criticism does not permit us to conclude that 
Luscius was the only one jealous and envious of the youth whose 
rapid success had been so dazzling. 1 

In the prologue of the Heauton Timorumenos (v. 16) there is 

a plurality 

nam quod rumores distulerunt malivoli 

though the plural would more easily veil the person of Luscius. 
In fact the word turn (in v. 22) turn quod malivolus vetus poeta 
dictitat indicates an orderly taking up of the several charges made 
by Luscius ; note also the specific ' poeta vetus ' in the prologue 
of the Phormio where the aims and motives of the opponents 
are designated even more clearly. What they really want is that 
Terence simply stop writing altogether ; then they will be con- 
tent. Nor does the young freedman himself move in the ideal 
regions of a literary Parnassus. The fees are indeed a very 
essential matter. They are the essential point in the entire con- 
troversy. Live and let live (v. 16 sqq.) if you please. It was 
his bread that Terence defended: v. 18 

" Ille ad famem hunc ab studio studuit reicere." 

And thus the iniqui and the aduorsarii persecute the friend of 
Scipio and Laelius with bitter hatred up to the production of his 
last play, pose as captious critics and bespatter his last MS, 
though we may doubt whether Luscius and his crew found a 
ready audience with the gentlemen who paid the fee, for one of 
the two sons of the victor of Pydna was the particular friend and 
patron of the young translator of Menander. It is not easy to 
understand exactly how rapere in peiorem partem (Adelph. Prol. 
3.) was at all possible or practicable in this case. 

1 I read with Ritschl, Opp. 3. p. 211 nondum quintum atque vicesimum 
ingressus annum. 
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But a new problem arises. How are we to explain the fact 
that even after his death Terence was persecuted with a hatred 
so intense, a hatred that ignored or distorted the facts? We 
observe that Porcius Licinius ' in his metrical history of Roman 
poetry — as his work may be called — speaks of the sudden death ot 
Terence in an odious vein which is rot far from positive delight. 
This is made sufficiently evident by the trochaic tetrameters cited 
by Suetonius (Varro) : And what then — this is characteristic of 
the Roman spirit — is the most disgraceful thing in the story of 
Terence's death ? That he did not leave any estate at all. Not 
even a hired tenement was there to which the slave who had 
accompanied Terence to Greece could carry the report of his 
master's death. This statement of Porcius is corrected by Sue- 
tonius-Varro from whom we learn that Terence had the deeds 
of an estate of twenty iugera on the Appian road, and that, in 
consequence his daughter was in so high a degree locabilis that she 
wedded a Roman knight. The inference lies near that Porcius 
cherished personal hatred of Terence. Or was it rather a ha- 
tred fomented by the guild ? But where were Terence's noble 
friends? Scipio Aemilianus must have been dead when Porcius 
wrote these lines, for the poor poeta would not have dared to use 
the name of Aemilianus thus, and if he had dared, still he writes 
as of the dead: 

Tres per idem tempus qui agitabant nobiles facillume. 

Further proofs of hatred are to be found in the abominable 
suggestion ob florem aetatis suae, etc. and in the explanation of 
Terence's departure for Greece. Post sublatis rebus (entirely 
impoverished, v. Ritschl, opp. 3, 327=re familiari 'perdita' vel 
'pessumdata') ad summam inopiam redactus est. Itaque a con- 
spectu omnium abiit Graeciam in terram ultimam. He was 
ashamed of his utter poverty, a poverty so utter that he could no 
longer maintain his social position among the aristocracy : there- 
fore he went far away, to the ends of the earth. The phrase ter- 
ram ultimam, geographically absurd, may be easily explained 
psychologically. A person who really knew Scipio and Laelius, 
could not very well write of them in the vague general manner in 
which Porcius did: 

' Dum lasciviam nobilium et laudes fucosas petit, 

' Dum Africani rocem divinam inhiat avidis auribus, 

' Dum se ad Furium cenare et Laelium pulcrum putat — ' 

1 Ritschl, Parerga, in three passages wrote Licinius, v. p. 637. 
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These are the utterances of a man who never enjoyed such 
social privileges, of a man whose words were dictated by envy. 
Orelli and Ritschl ' after him have placed the time in which Por- 
cius flourished 640-114, e. c. The chronological argument by 
which the time of Porcius is evolved, viz., the fact that Gellius 
(19, 9, 10) names him before G. Lutatius Catulus (cos. 102 B. C.), 
this chronological argument is not very decisive or significant, 
although Madvig, too, (Opusc. 1834 p. 107) avails himself of it. 
I would beg to say in dissenting from scholars so eminent, that 
we may be justified in believing that the elegiac distich in 
question is one of the earliest efforts in this form of metre. 

At all events we are safe in saying that 129 b. C, the year of 
Aemilianus' death, was the terminus post quern of Porcius' didac- 
tic poem on the history of Roman poetry, a history which, if 
Terence be a fair sample, must have had a pronounced biograph- 
ical character. 2 

Now as the initial portions were composed in trochaic tetra- 
meters, — for the familiar lines (Gell. 17, 21, 45) clearly deal with 
the beginning : 

Poenico bello secundo Musa pinnato gradu 
Intulit se bellicosam in Romuli gentem feram, — 

and as the lines on Terence were composed in the same metre, 
we may well infer from these two specimens, that the whole didac- 
tic poem was written in this measure. If Greek models had been 
followed, one would have expected the didactic hexameter. The 
trochaic measure is probably due to the fact that Porcius also 
was one of the comedy-writers and followed the tradition and 
usage of the Collegium Poetarum. 3 The aim was metrically to 
outdo New Attic Comedy from which the poetae derived pretty 
nearly all their subject-matter. But why did Porcius place the 
incunabula of Roman poetry in the period of the Hannibalic war, 
and thus pass over, in the main, the production of Andronicus ? 
Perhaps because he began his history with the institution or 
rather the official governmental recognition of the Collegium 
Poetarum of 207 B. c. In fact, we may safely assume that in this 
Collegium Poetarum minutes or records were kept, anniversaries 
were observed, busts were set up, often in consequence of testa- 

1 Parerga, p. 243, 540 is a misprint for 640. 

2 Thus it was said of Ennius, that he coluisse Tutilina /wa.Varro L. L. 5, 163. 

3 As Lucian Muller 1. c. p. 30 sqq. briefly sets forth. 
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mentary directions and supplied with inscriptions by members of 
the corporation, above all other things record was made again 
and again and survey was had of the history of the art of poetry 
in Rome. It was clearly this interest that evoked performances 
such as the poem of Porcius ; and this historical poem was prob- 
ably recited in the Collegium on some anniversary or corporate 
celebration and afterwards deposited as a dcnum in the archives 
of the guild, where scholars such as Varro could inspect it. 
Hence the extraordinary acrimony with which Terence was 
treated in that poem. The fact seems to be, that Terence never 
belonged to the Collegium, and that the attitude and the feeling 
with which he was judged in the guild, soon became a tradition 
and norm of appreciation from Luscius' times downward. 

Another step forward will bring us to the much discussed 
" canon " of Volcacius Sedigitus. This table assigns a very 
peculiar rank indeed to Terence, Gell. 15, 24, 1, and it is highly 
probable that this metrical survey of the performances of Roman 
poets was also written within the guild, if not directly for the 
guild. There was no literature of erudition before Varro. There 
was no public for such a performance. The metrical form shows 
that it was intended for recitation and, presumably, to the guild. 

Porcius himself was dead. Otherwise Volcacius would scarcely 
have ranged him among the comedy-writers. As a matter of 
fact, Porcius actually receives the fourth place, while Terence 
must be content with the sixth. We may assume the date of the 
poem to have been about 100 B. c. The enumeration of Porcius 
himself does not permit us to place the time much earlier and it 
remains almost inexplicable that half a century or so after the 
death of Terence any unprejudiced literary judgment should 
have assigned to Terence so mean a place as is here done. We 
still have to do, I believe, with the actual tradition of the Col- 
legium which remained permanently unfriendly to the favorite 
of Scipio Aemilianus. 

Nor can it be a mere accident that we possess both of Cicero 
and of Caesar the well-known metrical appreciations of Terence. 
What was the occasion that evoked verses like these ? 

Making full allowance for the precocity of these two types in 
the history of the decadent republic, one would not dare seriously 
to suggest that as youths or boys they wrote such lines under 
the direction of some grammaticus , for their own particular gram- 
matici were men of specific Greek training. At least we may 
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assume that about 90-80 B. C. the poetae in the guild had to make 
a living to some extent as grammatici, for after Accius there was 
substantially no further literary production of plays proper. And 
at the same time they had to compete with the Greeks residing 
in Rome. Of the grammatici enumerated by Suetonius, Laelius, 
Archelaus and Vettius Philocomus were probably Campanians 
and semi-Greeks, Lutatius Daphnis, liberius of C. Lutalius Catu- 
lus, was a Greek, as was Saevius Nicanor ; Aurelius Opilius(Epi- 
curei cuiusdam libertus, Sueton. Gramm. 6) probably was nothing 
else ; M. Pompilius Andronicus (natione Syrus) a Greek from the 
East, Ateius Philologus a native of Athens, literary assistant of 
Sallust and of Asinius Pollio. 

Such and similar men were the owners and directors of the 
' super viginti celebres scholae ', which according to Suetonius 
1. c. 3 flourished in Rome about 100-90 b. c, and it is natural 
that the guild which had dealt with letters and in a measure had 
had versification in its control should have not abstained from 
teaching letters and literature. 

Thus Accius particularly had been active in a two-fold manner. 
Not only was he a playwright — we know of more than forty of 
his plays — but he also undertook to exercise a decisive influence 
on Latin orthography, and thus made himself the butt of the 
satire of Lucilius who as a Campanian was probably more versed 
in Greek than Accius and therefore in grammar ; and it is alto- 
gether likely that Accius presented his rules in the Collegium, 
of which he was an eminent, nay the most eminent member. 
Why should he have followed Greek analogies so closely ? It 
may simply have been the vanity of old age, the desire to shine 
not only as a poet but as a grammaticus or a literary dictator. 
But it seems to me that there is a better, a more practical reason. 
All this grammatical knowledge may have been contained in the 
nine books AiSaoKaXtKaiv. Now this work was a kind of cyclo- 
pedia. It began with Homer and Hesiod and described the 
course of Greek literature or the development of the different 
types of literary form, and then passed over to the Fasti of 
Roman poetry and also contained an index of genuine Plautine 
plays. But why was it called Didascalica? We must not over- 
look the objective character of this title which corresponds to the 
Pragmatica of the other work. Scholars have long observed 
that Accius' work was much more comprehensive than the dra- 
maturgic chronological collections of Peripatetic erudition. Such 
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a work at some point must have had a connection with the prac- 
tical vocation and livelihood of the poeta who had grown gray 
in the Collegium Poetarum. But why, Gronov asked, did Sue- 
tonius not even name Accius or did not even mention him in 
passing, among the Roman grammatici? Gronov, we must 
remember, went so far as to abjudicate the Didascalica from 
Accius and adjudicate them to Ateius Philologus. The point is 
even now to gain a clear idea (though since Madvig's essay ' no 
one entertains any doubts as to Accius' authorship) how the D. 
were connected with the person and profession of Accius. Ac- 
cius was an older contemporary of L. Aelius Stilo the teacher of 
Varro. But the latter dedicated the work of his early manhood, 
de antiqnitate literarum, not to Stilo, but to Accius. And this he 
did because Accius impressed that generation as a great author- 
ity in the domain of the grammaticus. Is it not simple and 
natural that Accius (aught those things or such things as were 
contained in the Didascalica ? The latter, we may assume, con- 
tained everything which a grammaticus Greek or Latin could 
teach a Roman boy. As to the history and appreciation of Ro- 
man poetry it was preeminently the chosen province of the man 
who, in the Collegium Poetarum had so lively a consciousness 
of his own worth (according to the familiar story in Val. Max. 
3, 7, n) that he utterly ignored the aristocratic position and birth 
of Julius Caesar Strabo, and that not on one occasion only, but 
regularly. 

It was the professional competition of grammatici (perhaps 
mainly the Greek ones) who were outside of the Collegium 
Poetarum that in my judgment evoked the cyclopedic work 
of Accius. 

But I return from the master in the guild to the guild itself. 
The above-mentioned Julius Caesar Strabo, whom Cicero, de 
Oratore II, chose as exponent of Wit and Fun, came frequently 
into the Collegium, came frequently, for (Accius) 'in collegium 
poetarum venienti nunqtiam adsurrexit '. In all probability the 
young aristocrat did not enter the Collegium before he was 
eighteen or twenty years old, and Accius, who was about forty 
years older, could maintain his dignity without causing much 
remark. Still, some remark there was, and it would be interesting 
to know why Caesar Strabo visited the Collegium Poetarum at all. 

1 De L. Attii didascalicis commentatio, opusc. 1834 no. 4. 
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He was born about 120 and, in 92 when he was twenty-eight, 
was already famous through the vein of wit and humor which 
marked his court speeches. Therefore his tragedies were pro- 
bably mere parerga, mere exercises in versification; and he wished 
to use the Collegium in order to produce his plays by recitatio 
or gain the benefit of competent technical criticism. That he 
belonged to the club as Lucian Miiller (Ennius 31) infers, in the 
sense of being a member, I do not believe. It is more likely that 
he was patronus of a regular member. Young Cicero, too, had 
conversations with Accius as the accepted master of literary 
theory and practice. The precocious youth was filled with a glow- 
ing and passionate desire to discover by every possible means 
the secret of the power of form as wielded, e.g., by Antonius and 

Crassus; and in his frequent talks with Accius (ex L. 

Accio poeta sum audire solitus, Cic. Brut. 107) his aim was 
doubtless to learn as much as possible about language and liter- 
ary power from this other master of Roman speech. The time 
must have been about 90, for Cicero must have taken the toga 
virilis. And the place was probably the Collegium Poetarum it- 
self where the venerable author could be found at regular times. 
And now at last I am able to return to the verses of Caesar and 
Cicero on Terence. Cicero was Caesar's senior by six years. 
Cicero's A«/*<ii> was clearly nothing but the collective title given 
to his youthful essays in versification. But if the piece on 
Terence was in this collection, how are we to explain the 
puzzling resemblance in the initial verse of both Cicero and 
Caesar ? 

Cicero: Tu quoque qui solus lecto sermone, Terenti — 
Caesar: Tu quoque tu in summis, dimidiate Menander — 

It is hard to assume a rivalry in such lusus between Caesar at 
eighteen and Cicero at twenty-four, and we must grope our way 
in the darkness of tradition, and that way leads to the Collegium 
Poetarum, the character of which is given in the reasons that 
Valerius Maximus assigns for the demeanor of Accius toward 
young Caesar Strabo : non maiestatis eius immemor, sed quod 
in comparatione communium studiorum aliquanto superiorem 
se esse confideret. Quapropter insolentiae crimine caruit, quia 
ibi voluminum non imaginum certamina. Nor are these words 
to be set down as a mere rhetorical antithesis of the rhetorical 
Valerius. The Collegium Poetarum flourished still in the reign 
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of Tiberius and down at least to Martial's time: cf. 3, 30, 8 sq. 

An otiosus in schola poetarum 
Lepore tinctos Attico sales narrat? 

It was evidently a good place for the leisure hours of witty 
talkers and the description reminds one of the modern club. 

Add.4,6i, 3sq. 

Quartus dies est, in schola Poetarum 
Dnm fabulamur, etc. 

The guild was alive not only with the rivalry of recitaiiones, but 
also with pleasant conversations of members with one another, or 
with patrons or with younger men who desired to recite their 
productions before this, the most competent available tribunal 
of versification. And so I consider it very probable that the 
literary appreciations of Terence ascribed to Caesar and Cicero 
were originally recited in the Collegium, though not at the same 
time. The theme of the relative rank of Roman poets was a 
standard one and we may believe that young aspirants in letters 
and versification treated the same theme again and again metri- 
cally and tried their wings so that many hexametrical phrases 
may thus have become mere formulae. And the parallelism with 
Greek authors doubtless soon became a stock theme in the train- 
ing of youth, especially since the appearance in Rome of the 
Greek ypa^aTi<oL 

In conclusion a number of observations remain in connection 
with the literary era of Horace and Vergil. Vergil probably did 
not belong to the Collegium Poetarum if we may judge by the data 
of his literary biography. Who had an interest so strong as the 
members of the guild 1 to know or to publish what sums the 
poet received from his patrons, how much, e. g., he received per 
hexameter from the sorrowing Octavia for his lines on her son 
Marcellus in Aen. VI, dena sestertia. 2 They were as jealous 01 
him as they were of Terence, for his eclogues had been put upon 
the boards as a kind of mimus. Through the normal operation 
of the civil law (bonorum possessio) it may be that the sum total 
of his estate reached the public and the poetae of the corporation 
were sure to make a note of it: Donatus § 24 Possedit prope 
centies sestertium (ab. $440,000, a vast fortune for a recluse 
and celibate) ex liberalitatibus amicorum. The same humble 

1 As Bavius and Maevius, the stars in the classic Dunciad. 

2 Donatus vita § 47. 
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professionals of the guild probably also made a note of the 
stupendous fee which Vergil's friend and house-mate Varius 
received from Octavianus Caesar for his Thyestes, deciens 
sestertium. 

Where are we to look for Vergil's obtrectatores (Don. 61) if 
not in the Collegium ? On this theory the parodying author of 
the "Antibucolica", Carvilius Pictor and his Aeneidomastix 
(Don. 62), also the critics named further on, Herennius, Perillius, 
Faustinus, Q. Octavius Avitus, grammatici, would have been not 
only grammatici but also members of the Collegium Poetarum. 
Professional jealousy and the spirit of carping even after Vergil's 
death, as it could not be otherwise in the case of the Aeneid, 
must have been more active with practical versifiers than with mere 
grammatici. 

When we read in Dor.atus 20 that Vergil made of Cebes a 
poeta and of Alexander a grammaticus, we are to interpret the 
statement to mean that he advanced them so far by technical 
training that as freedmen they could make a living by these pro- 
fessions. Poeta is used without qualification just like gram- 
maticus, and we may well believe that, as far as a living was con- 
cerned, the poeta entered upon a well-defined profession no less 
than the grammaticus. Think of the carmina made to order for 
birthdays, marriages, funerals and sepulchral inscriptions, metre 
being the main thing for the public at large. 

Horace concludes our survey. To his guild of the scribae, dif- 
ferentiated for some time from the poetae, he may have remained 
faithful, at least so far as formal membership was concerned : 2 
Sat. 6, 36 — 

de re communi scribae magna atque nova te 
orabant hodie meminisses Quinte reverti. 

His criticism of Lucilius had provoked counter-criticism ; per- 
haps mainly among the friends of the older classics — perhaps in 
the Collegium, too. Clearly, however, in Sat. 1 , 10, 36 sqq. — as we 
can gather from Porphyrio — when the friend of Maecenas turns 
his keen stilus against Furius Bibaculus whose turgid heroic 
verses were declaimed in the abode of the corporation, his ridicule 
is meant for the guild as well and for its president Tarpa : 

Turgidus Alpinus (i. e. Furius) iugulat dum Memnona dumque 
diffingit Rheni luteum caput, haec ego ludo 
quae neque in aede sonent certantia iudice Tarpa 
nee redeant, etc. 
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In which passage certantia reminds one of the later phrase of 
Valerius Maximus : voluminum certamina .... exercebantur. 
It is most probable then that at these readings pairs of poets, 
wherever feasible, appeared who had written in the same metres, 
and that after both had been heard, Tarpa gave his verdict. For 
as for the metrical form itself, we may well believe with Lucian 
Miiller that the ears of the poetae in the Collegium must have 
been quite acute through the long practical and living tradition 
of technical execution and technical judgment. Tarpa was 
known even to Cicero. In 55 b. c. he selected plays for produc- 
tion, by order of Pompey. Even when Horace wrote Ad Pisones 
387, he was still in vogue as a competent critic through the ear, 
as is clear from Horace and his commentators. 1 

Horace indeed probably not only strolled about the Campus 
Martius at eventide, and priced vegetables, but also listened with 
supreme delight to the resonance of the lines declaimed in the 
club-house, the temple of the Camenae. To him the whole guild 
was a body of which he stood in no awe and for whose critical 
good-will he felt but very slight concern. Conversely indeed it 
was not so. Whether the bore of I Sat. 9 was of the guild we 
cannot tell, nor whether by prof 'anum vulgus (Carm. 3, 1, 1) he 
meant the versifiers of the club. Still he could hardly have 
meant the poor plebs of the street, the common poor folk who 
merely tried to exist. Why should they have envied the poet 
who had risen with such dizzy rapidity, why should they piess 
upon him ? Perhaps the carmina non prius audita are designed 
to form a contrast to the carmina of the Collegium Poetarum. 
A professional poeta certainly could not live from the recitationes 
in the temple of the Muses, readings or declamations which 
were meant in part to recommend their authors to the public, 
i.e. to the public of patrons who ordered poems. In 2 Ep. 2, 
102, 

Multa fero ut placem genus irritabile vatum, 

the very considerable degree of consideration implied forbids 
our thinking of the despised declaimers of the guild : Kiessling 
specifically thinks of the " Roman Kallimachos ", Propertius. 

'Kiessling on Hor. I Sat. 10, 36 sqq. has doubted Porphyrio's "in aede 
Musarum " but this is clearly in accord with Pliny's N. H. 34, 19 in Camen- 
arum aede. 
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Bentley's suggestion to write (Hor. 2 Ep. 2, 92) instead of 

caelattimque novem Musis opus 
sacraiwnque novem Musis opus 

has not found definite acceptance with the editors. But the 
astounding wealth of learning which the great critic of Cambridge 
brings to bear on this point contains some clews also for problems 
connected with the present inquiry. Kiessling has doubted Por- 
phyrio's note on Hor. I Sat. 10, 38: " in aede Musarum." Could 
he have believed that the abode of the Collegium Poetarum had 
still been in the temple of Minerva on the Aventine and that 
"Musarum" (Camenarum) was only a poetical paraphrase? 
This blunder is palpably committed by Sellar, The Rom. Poets 
of the Republic p. 145 " into the place of meeting of the ' Poets' 
Guild " on the Aventine, where he tells of the anecdote of Accius 
and Caesar Strabo. 

The Aedes Afusa?'iim (Camenarum) the meeting-place of the 
Collegium Poetarum according to Bentley was the temple of 
Hercules Musarum: See Preller-Jordan Rom. Myth. II. 298: 
" Welchem letzteren M. Fulvius Nobilior in der Nahe des Circus 
Flaminius einen mit schonen Kunstwerken aus der Beute von 
Ambrakia verzierten Tempel gestiftet hatte, den L. Marcius 
Philippus, der Stieivater des Augustus erneute ". For there was 
also a 'HpaxXiJf MoixmyeVijc, as Preller shows in the foot-note. Now 
this item which Bentley already had recorded probably affords 
us, at least approximately, the period of time in which the Col- 
legium Poetarum removed from the Aventine to a site much 
more favorable from the point of view of income and livelihood. 
M. Fulvius Nobilior triumphed in December 187 b. c, de Ae- 
tolis et de Cephallenia Liv. 39, 5, 13. Among the 785 bronze 
figures and the 230 marble figures which Fulvius brought over 
there were most probably not only the Nine Muses, but also, if 
we consider the strong literary interests of the friend and patron 
of Ennius, portrait-figures of the great Gretk poets. The liter- 
ary interest of the victor of Aetolia must have been a strong 
one, as he took Ennius along, for which Cato censured him. 
Here, in the Aedes Herculis Musarum Fulvius himself (Macrob. 
Sat. I 12, 16) deposited his own Fasti, his History of Rome. Per- 
haps the transfer to the new abode of the Collegium Poetarum 
was an act of consideration towards Ennius himself. The sym- 
bolism of Hercules Musarum was transparent : Fulvius wished 
to commemorate both his victorious movement and his devotion 
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to literary culture. That in the course of time the name Herculis 
was generally omitted in naming the temple was partly due to 
the habit of abbreviation current with the practical Romans, 
partly due also to the numerical preponderance of the Nine 
Muses, partly also due to the fact that later on Mummius conse- 
crated a temple of Hercules Victor. That the figures of the 
Muses were part of the original loot from Greece seems to be 
implied in Plin. N. H. 35, 10, 66: (Zeuxis) fecit et figlina opera 
quae sola in Ambracia relicta sunt, cum inde Musas Fulvius No- 
bilior Romam transferret. 

Bentley on Hor. 2 Ep. 2, 92, cites also Juvenal 7, 37, and Ovid 
Trist. 3, 1, 69. J. B. Mayor on the passage from Juvenal adopts 
the confusion of the Scholiasta Cruquianus on Hor. I Sat. 10, 38 : 
Tarpa fuit iudexcriticus, auditor assiduus poematum et poetarum 
in aede Apollinis seu (sic) Musarum quo convenire poetae 
solebant suaque scripta recitare. It would seem to be risky to 
leave Bentley unread in any problem of Horatian scholarship. 

New York University. E. G. SlHLER. 



